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state of affairs is incompatible with the hypothesis — logically it is nothing 
more than a hypothesis — that the Iliad and the Odyssey were written by one 
and the same man. 

George Melville Bollinq 
Ohio State University 



THE ABLATIVE AS AN APPOSITIVE 

The recognized uses of the Latin ablative are so numerous that it may 
seem an ungracious task to attempt to set up still another category. Yet 
there are certain cases usually classified under manner, attendant circum- 
stance, or accordance, which suggest that the ablative, like the accusative, 
may perhaps have been felt at times to mark an apposition to a phrase or 
clause. 

For example, when performing the last rites at the tomb of his brother, 
Catullus represents himself as saying (Car. 101. 7 ff.): 

Nunc tamen interea haec, prisco quae more parentum 
Tradita sunt tristi munere ad inferias, 
Accipe .... 

It will be noted that the relative clause of this sentence opens with an 
ablative of manner or accordance (prisco .... more -parentum), and we 
therefore experience a certain awkwardness in attempting to bring the other 
ablative (tristi munere) into similar relation to the same verb. But an appo- 
sitional interpretation would fit perfectly: "which by ancestral custom are 
rendered — a sad service — to the spirits of the dead." It is not insisted that 
this is the necessary interpretation of the present passage, though Vergil 
uses an appositional accusative (or nominative?) in a strikingly similar 
situation, in his description of the funeral of Misenus (Aeneid vi. 222 ff .) : 

Pars ingenti subiere feretro — 
Triste ministerium — et subiectam more parentum 
Aversi tenuere facem. 

A comparison of these two passages would lend some color to the view 
that in both the relation is equally appositional and that the choice of case 
was more or less a matter of metrical convenience. 

As for tristi munere of the citation from Catullus, the fact that we may 
hesitate between the two possible interpretations of the ablative does not 
mean that those interpretations are closely similar. In fact, in the last 
analysis, they are fundamentally different; for a "with" or "by" ablative 
is a mere adverbial adjunct, while the appositional ablative rests upon a 
judgment of the form "A is B," and its function is to assign an action to its 
proper category by labeling it. Hence the recognition of the appositional 
use of the ablative means the recognition of a distinct type of ablative usage. 
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With tristi munere may be compared the ablative found in the familiar 
passage in which Pliny describes to Tacitus his experience at the time of 
the eruption of Vesuvius (Ep. vi. 20.17): 

Possem gloriari non gemitum mini, non vocem parum fortem in tantis peri- 
culis excidisse, nisi me cum omnibus, omnia mecum perire — misero, magno tamen 
mortalitalis solacio — credidissem. 

Probably here the appositional interpretation will make a stronger appeal, 
because Pliny is so obviously passing judgment on his point of view at that 
terrible time, and attaching the proper label to the same. 

But, before fully recognizing this special category, it will probably be 
asked whether clear test cases are numerous; and it must be answered that 
they are rare indeed. In this connection Tacitus provides an interesting and 
disappointing passage {Ann. i. 62. 2) : 

Primum extruendo tumulo caespitem Caesar posuit, gralissimo munere in 
defunctos et praesentibus doloris socius. 

The reference here is to the honors paid to the remains of the Roman soldiers 
who perished with Varus in the Teutoburg forest. Reading straight into 
the sentence, gralissimo munere in defunctos looks like an apposition defining 
and labeling the action of the opening clause. But the final words of the 
passage necessitate a reversal of that verdict; for, reading backward, the 
ablative takes on the guise of a daring quality expression appertaining to 
Caesar, the whole clause illustrating well the extreme to which Tacitus was 
willing to go in order to secure variety of phrasing. 

However, in the following passage he supplies a thoroughly satisfactory 
example of the appositional use (Ann. iii. 74. 6): 

Sed Tiberius .... id quoque Blaeso tribuit, ut imperator a legionibus salu- 
taretur — prisco erga duces honore, qui bene gesta re publica gaudio et impetu 
victoris exercitus conclamabantur. 

Only conscious forcing could make the ablative of this passage an adver- 
bial adjunct of tribuit. The natural interpretation is appositional: "But 
Tiberius granted to Blaesus also the honor of being saluted 'imperator' by 
the legions — an ancient distinction accorded to generals who, after successful 
action, were greeted with joyful enthusiasm by their victorious armies." 

It is not desired to force this interpretation upon ablatives which it 
does not fit. But the recognition of the possibility of appositional use on 
the part of this case seems to the writer to clear up an annoying difficulty in 
connection with certain ablatives which do not fit comfortably into the 
"with" and "by" categories. For example, Tacitus says at another point 
(Ann. iv. 69. 31) : 

Tectum inter et laquearia tres senatores — haud minus turpi latebra quam 
detestanda fraude — sese abstrudunt, foraminibus et rimis aurem admovent. 
For the ablative of this sentence, the "by" or "with" relation seems clumsy 
and awkward, while the appositional interpretation appears to be more 
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trenchantly Tacitean: "'Twixt roof and ceiling — a hiding place not less 
mean than the trick was scurvy — three senators secreted themselves," etc. 

With this last may be compared a somewhat similar case from Suetonius 
(Calig. 12): 

Deinde augur in locum fratris sui Drusi destinatus, priusquam inauguraretur 
ad pontificatum traductus est, — insigni testimonio pietatis atque indolis, cum 
deserta .... aula .... ad spem successionis paulatim admoveretur. 

Many may prefer to make this a "by" ablative, but the other interpretation 
is at any rate possible. 

Another passage from Tacitus merits mention here because of its inter- 
esting complication (Agric. 14) : 

Quaedam civitates Cogidumno regi donatae .... vetere ac iam pridem 
recepta populi Romani conswtudine, ut haberet instrumenta servitutis et reges. 

In this passage donatae refers to action taken under one of the earliest gover- 
nors of Britain. The choice of the word conswtudo for the ablative suggests 
at once the idea of accordance; but the addition of the Mi-clause (subject, 
populus Romanus) fits rather awkwardly with this, and favors reading back- 
ward another interpretation into that case. For example, it might be 
treated as an ablative absolute with causal shading (literally): "It being 
the ancient and long since well-established practice of the Roman people to 
have even kings as tools of enslavement," and the appositional use is another 
possibility: ". . . . the ancient and long since well-established Roman 
policy of having even kings as tools of enslavement." 

As to the influences that might account for the use of the ablative as 
an appositive to a phrase or clause, there are at least two possibilities. It 
has been pointed out that the ablative in this appositional use is something 
very different from the adverbial adjunct variously described as ablative 
of manner, attendant circumstance, or accordance. Yet it is quite true 
that, when confronted with an actual bit of Latin text, it is often by no means 
easy to decide to which of the two categories to assign a given ablative. 
This circumstance, coupled with the fact that clearly defined examples of 
the appositional use are rare, suggests that the chief point of support is the 
"with" or "by" use of the ablative, the appositional cases representing 
strays that have slipped over the line, taking on a new meaning in some 
special context. 

A second possible influence was exerted by the not uncommon type of 
ablative absolute, see in Tacitus (Hist. ii. 39) : 

Ibi de proelio dubitatum, Othone per litteras flagitante ut maturarent, 
militibus ut imperator pugnae adesset poscentibus. 

Such an ablative absolute as this gives a distinctly appositional effect, in 
that it takes up and develops in detail what is stated in the main clause. 1 

1 A parallel use of the cum-clause is frequent. Cf . University of California Publi- 
cations, Classical Philology, V, 35 ff. 
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There is, however, this difference: the main clause here is general, and the 
appositive ablative absolute is specific, whereas in the ablative use considered 
above the movement is in the opposite direction, i.e., from specific to general; 
e.g., the performance of funeral rites is "a sad service," the speedy advance- 
ment of Caligula is "a marked recognition," etc. But this is a difference 
discovered through formal analysis; and it is the surface appositional effect 
that is of importance in the present connection. 

H. C. Nutting 
University of California 



PHILO JUDAEUS DE SOMNIIS i. 8 

ivpidrjcrtrai yap ov% air\ovv, aWa iroiKiXov to irpaypa, ov 6r]pa \rjwr6v, 
b\xrevpeTov, Svo-irepiyevrjrov, etc. 

Philo is dealing in this passage with the allegory of Jacob's dream by 
the well. His first point is that the well symbolizes knowledge («rtcm?/M?) : 
and in the discussion of the nature of imo-Trjp.r) the lines above quoted 
occur. Wendland is not satisfied with the reading ov Brjpa X-qirrov (some of 
the codices give Or/paTov and some pxp.wrov) and he suggests ov rrj paa-ruivg 
krjKTov- A more suitable emendation would be ov Oarepa. a^tttov. In Plato 
Sophist. 226a occur the words: 

Opas ovv a>s a\r)0rj Aeyenu to ttoikiXov itvai tovto to drjpiov (cat to 
Xtyo/JLtvov ov Trj irtpa (Cobet BaTtpa) XtfirTov- 

The occurrence of voudXov in both passages adds considerably to the 
probability of the emendation. The same change of reading has been sug- 
gested for ovfik dripa. krfirTtov in Synesius, Dio 526. 

w. d. woodhead 

University of Toronto 



QUO PACTO 

Professor McCartney, in his interesting article on the "Forerunners of 
the Romance Adverbial Suffix" (Classical Philology, XV, 224), commenting 
on the Lucretian occurrence of quo pacto in i. 84, says that the phrase is 
common in Cicero, as Merguet will show. Merguet indeed shows that in all 
of the passages that he cites quo pacto is followed by a subjunctive or is used 
with nescio or is an interrogative; he gives no case that is parallel to the 
Lucretian passage in introducing a statement of fact with an indicative 
verb, and therein lies the poetical and antique usage. So Spenser intro- 
duces illustrations by "as when" or "whenas," and Milton by "what time," 
and yet one would be slow to deny that these phrases also occur in prose. 

An editor of a classic author is frequently open to adverse criticism 
because of necessary compression in his statements; perhaps he ought not 
to expect a reasonable expansion of his remarks by the reader. 

W. A. Merrill 
University of California 



